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State Legislatures 
Debate Many Issues 


Take Action to Coordinate Programs 
With Features of National 
Legislative Plans 


TAXATION, RELIEF LOOM LARGE 


Attempts Made to Devise New 
and More Satisfactory 
Lines of Attack 


The fact that Congress is now in session 
and that most of the nation’s attention 
will be focused upon it for several months 
often leads the student of public affairs to 
ignore the activities of the various state 
legislatures which will be assembled during 
part of the same period. Yet, in many 
respects the decisions which will be made 
by the 43 state legislatures now convening 
are equally as important as those made by 
the national legislature. Bills of momen- 
tous importance, affecting the lives and 
welfare of the people as directly and as 
vitally as those debated and passed in 
Washington, will be taken up in the dif- 
ferent state capitols during the coming 
weeks. 


Function of State Legislatures 


Unless something extremely unusual or 
highly sensational occurs in one of the 
state legislatures, such as the antics of 
Huey Long in Louisiana or the enactment 
of a startling piece of legislation in New 
York, the proceedings of the 7,000 state 
legislators are noted only in the local 
newspapers. Of course, the reason for this 
apparent inattention to state problems is 
not difficult to find. As a general thing, 
the truly broad policies are those which 
are determined in the capital of the na- 
tion. Questions affecting prices, monetary 
legislation, changes in the tariff program 
of the nation, all our relations with foreign 
countries, control of industry and agricul- 
ture; these and a host of others must be 
handled in Washington and not in the 
various state capitals, 

In normal times, the problems with 
which the state legislatures must deal are 
largely administrative in character; that 
is, they deal with such matters as the en- 
forcement of traffic laws, the promotion 
of health, the making of appropriations for 
education and for other purposes. All of 
which does not mean, of course, that these 
problems are not important. Very often, 
an individual is only indirectly affected by 
a bill passed in Washington, whereas he is 
directly touched by a measure adopted at 
his own capitol building. His taxes may 
be increased or lowered; he may be as- 
sured a pension when he is old; he may be 
provided with greater health and recrea- 
tion facilities; in a hundred ways, his daily 
life and activities may be deeply influ- 
enced by legislation passed in his own 
State. 

Another reason why national problems 
command so much more attention than 
the action of state legislatures is that so 
many of the periodicals which discuss pub- 
lic affairs are circulated on a nation-wide 
Scale. The magazines cross state lines 
and are read at the same time by people 
in California and New York. Naturally, 
writers feel that they must discuss matters 
of interest to the entire nation, not to one 
State or section of the country. Even the 

(Concluded on page 6) 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


Scene of some of the earliest legislative meetings in the United States. 
unicorn may still be seen on top of the building. 
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Are You Tolerant? 


How many of the readers of this paper can truthfully and thoughtfully subscribe to 
the following creed of tolerance? 

“T am not a middle-of-the-roader. 
I have convictions. 


I take sides on many controversial issues because 
I realize that I may often be on the wrong road. I know that what 
I believe to be right may not be right, but I cannot wait for certainty. No one can. 
I am under obligation to act in the interests which seem best to me, and act I will. 
But realizing the possibility of error, I will be ever on the watch to see if my views 
need correction and if my course needs to be changed. I understand that progress 
comes only if I discover new bits of truth, only if I keep correcting my position and if 
I continue to discard wrong impressions in the light of new knowledge. I know how 
difficult it is to strive enthusiastically for goals which may have to be shifted, but I am 
convinced that by such a process, and by no other, can we come closer to the truth. 
“Since useful living is so much a matter of trial and error it is important that there 
be as much freedom as possible in the trials. It is important that the search for truth 
should be unhampered. I demand for myself the right to act in accordance with my 
present beliefs, even though I know they may eventually be changed. 
same privilege to others. 


I accord the 
I believe in the right of free speech guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I will never give support to any effort to deny to any 
man the privilege of speaking merely because his views are diametrically opposed to 
my own. 

“Not only will I sustain the right of those whom I oppose to be heard, but I will 
listen respectfully to opposing views. I will not listen indiscriminately. If my reasoned 
judgment tells me that a certain contribution is not worth my time I will ignore it, but 
I will question such a decision with scorching honesty to make sure it is based upon 
reason and not upon prejudice. Once in a while in the quiet of my own thinking I will 


examine the arguments for causes I most intensely oppose to see whether there may be 
more truth in them than I had supposed. I will try very hard not to deprive myself of 


any advantages which come from the possessions of truth. I will not turn my face 
definitely against unpopular ideas until I have become convinced of their falsity. And 
all the while I will keep my face to the front, working untiringly for those principles 
which seem to me to be worthy of my support.” . 

If you can make such a declaration you will be on the road to a sound education. 
Incidentally, you will be setting yourself off from the prejudice-ridden herd. 


. —w 


U.S. Membership in 
World Court Sought 


Senate Expected to Ratify Resolo- 
tion Putting America in The 
Hague Tribunal 


12-YEAR STRUGGLE OVER ISSUE 


Formula on Much-Disputed “Ad- 
visory Opinions” Is Finally 


Worked Out 


After a bitter controversy which has 
lasted for more than a dozen years, it ap- 
pears that the United States government 
is at last to become a member of the 
World Court, or the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, located at The Hague, 
Holland. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate has voted in favor of 
a resolution which, if ratified by two-thirds 
of the members of our upper house, will 
make the United States a member of the 
Court. It is now considered a foregone 
conclusion that the necessary votes will be 
obtained with little difficulty, for a canvass 
of senators has shown that there is not 
sufficient opposition to block ratification 
of the proposal. 


Long-Standing Controversy 


If this should happen, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration will succeed in accomplish- 
ing what three preceding American admin- 
istrations have tried to accomplish without 
success. Almost every year since the Har- 
ding administration and the organization 
of the Court, the president, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic, has requested the 
Senate to take the action necessary to put 
the United States in the World Court. And 
every time, with one exception, the sena- 
tors have failed to heed the recommenda- 
tions of the president and have rejected the 
proposal. The one exception was in 1926 
when two-thirds of the Senate did vote in 
favor of America’s joining the Court, but 
they attached such rigid reservations to 
their acceptance that the other members 
of the Court refused to approve the terms 
laid down. 

At times, it has been the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee itself which has thwarted 
the president’s desires and recommenda- 
tions by refusing to vote favorably for our 
joining, or adhering to, the Court. At 
other times, the issue has reached the floor 
of the Senate where it was debated length- 
ily and bitterly, only to be rejected by the 
membership of that body. This time, how- 
ever, it is expected that the proposal will 
run successfully the gamut of opposition 
and emerge victorious from the debates 
and voting. 

The two leading opponents of American 
adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice are today the same two 
men who most successfully opposed it in 
the past—Senators William E. Borah of 
Idaho and Hiram Johnson of California. 
These two men, it will be remembered, 
have, since the close of the World War, 
opposed all moves which in any way would 
involve us in European affairs and lead to 
foreign entanglements. It was they who 
led the fight against ratification of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by the United States, and it 
was due largely to their efforts that Amer- 
ica was kept out of the League of Nations. 
In their struggle against the World Court, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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'Sau) UESTIONS have frequently been 
raised about the constitution- 
3} ality of several important laws 
| which have been passed during 
the Roosevelt administration. 
Many people have contended 
that a considerable part of the 
so-called “New Deal” legislation violates 
the United States Constitution. They say 
that when these laws are brought before 
the Supreme Court they will be declared 
invalid. 

Certain of these doubtful laws will reach 
the Supreme Court during the present ses- 
sion of the Court which closes in June 
One of them has already been decided and 
the decision has gone against the law. This 
was the law which had been passed by 
Congress giving the president power to 
prevent the shipping of oil out of a state 











ASSAYING IT' 
—Talburt in Washington News 


under certain conditions. Laws had al- 
ready been passed by several states limit- 
ing the amount of oil which might be pro- 
duced within their borders. This was done 
because so much oil was being produced 
that it could not be sold profitably. The 
whole industry was being disorganized. In 
certain of the states some of the oil com- 
panies refused to obey the state laws. They 
were producing more than they were per- 
mitted to produce and were shipping their 
product beyond the state. The president 
was given the power by Congress to co- 
operate with the states by prohibiting the 
shipment of oil from a state under such 
conditions. 

Now the right of Congress to prevent 
the shipment of oil from one state to an- 
other was not in dispute in the case which 
went to the Supreme Court, for Congress 
has the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. It does not, however, have the 
right to give to anyone else, not even 
to the president, the power to enact laws 
of any kind. It cannot turn over one of 
its powers to the president. The Court 
held that that is what it had done when it 
said that the president might prohibit the 
shipment of oil out of a state. 

A fine point was drawn here. Congress 
could apparently have directed the presi- 
dent to stop the shipment of oil out of a 
state. If the president issued the order 
forbidding the shipment, he would merely 
have been executing a law of Congress, but 
Congress did not tell him to do such a 
thing. It merely said that he might do it 
In other words, it undertook to give him 
a power of choice—the power to decide 
whether such a thing should be done. This 
was, in effect, giving him the power to 
make law, a power which Congress cannot 
give him. 

If Congress wants to go on with the 
program of limiting oil production, it must 
now change the wording of the law. It 
must direct the president to take action 
under certain clearly defined conditions. 
It probably will not be difficult to frame 
a law which will be constitutional and 
which will get about the same results which 
were obtained under the law which has 
been thrown out. 

A more important case has been argued 
before the Court and will soon be decided. 


This is the famous Gold Clause Ciuse. We 
will not discuss it at length now. for the 
decision has not yet been made. Briefly 


the question is this: The Unitei States 
government had borrowed money by is- 
suing bonds. It promised to pay the money 
back in gold. Then the country went off 
the gold standard. Paper money could no 
longer be exchanged for gold. Then Con- 
gress passed an act saying that the gov- 
ernment need not pay back the bonds in 
gold, but could pay back in paper money. 
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Was that act unconstitutional? Was the 
government going back on a contract, a 
thing which it may not constitutionally 
do? On the other hand, the argument is 
to this effect: The promise of the gov- 
ernment to pay in gold was not binding if 
gold ceased to be the money of the coun- 
try. Among reasonable people there would 
be such an understanding. it is argued 
When, therefore, the government found it 
necessary to go off the gold standard. it 
was no longer obliged to pay its debts in 
gold. 

Very much is at stake in this decision 
We will explain the importance of the case 
in a later issue of this paper. 





Anti-Crime Campaign 

To carry on the work of the National 
Crime Conference which was held in the 
nation’s capital in December, the judges, 
lawyers, and sheriffs of Illinois have drawn 
up a detailed crime prevention program 
Some points of the program call for greater 
codperation between state and local police, 
and for measures to catch and convict 
criminals with greater speed. But the 
chief emphasis of the new plan is to be 
upon the prevention and not the punish- 
ment of crime. It is felt that much can 
be done to prevent crime by citizenship 
training in the public schools. A great 
deal is to be done in the future to provide 
better facilities for recreation as well as 
for vocational training. 





Amelia Earhart’s Record 

If there was ever any doubt that Amelia 
Earhart holds top rank among woman 
aviators, there is no longer any such un- 
certainty. Miss Earhart recently thrilled 
the country by flying alone across the 
Pacific Ocean. Her trip from Honolulu 
took 1814 hours and ended in a perfect 
landing at Oakland, California. Miss 
Earhart may claim the distinction of being 
the first woman to fly across the Atlantic 
alone. the first woman to fly an autogyro., 
the first woman to make a transconti- 
nental nonstop flight, the first woman to 





receive the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and now the first woman to make a solo 
flight across the Pacific. 
Rhodes Scholarships 
Last week 32 American boys were 


awarded one of the highest prizes a college 
student can attain. They were informed 
that all expenses would be paid to enable 
them to study for three vears at one of the 
world’s oldest and most distinguished 
schools—Oxford University. For these 
high scholastic awards the winners may 
thank a man who has been dead since 
1902, for it was Cecil John Rhodes who 
provided for such scholarships in his will 

When he was a very young man Cecil 
Rhodes left England for his health and 
journeyed to South Africa He soon 
umassed a large fortune in the diamond 
mines. Through bargaining and conquest 
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LADY OF 


for his 
country and eventually became prime min- 


he obtained huge tracts of land 
ister of the Cape Colony. When Rhodes 
died it was found that he had left the bulk 
of his fortune to provide scholarships at 
Oxford for students of the British Empire, 
the United States and Germany, because 
he strongly believed that good will and 
understanding among these three countries 
was the only way to preserve the peace 
of the world. Twenty British, 32 Ameri- 
can and 5 German students are chosen 
annually. The yearly value of each schol- 
arship is about $2,000, and the awards are 
made on the basis of scholarship, character, 
interest in outdoor sports and instinct for 
leadership. Candidates must be between 
19 and 25 years of age and must have 
completed at least two years of college 
work. 





City Manager Plan 


While states and cities throughout the 
country are searching frantically for 
means of raising more revenues, Cincin- 
nati calmly imposes its lowest tax rate in 
15 years. Property holders of that city 
were agreeably surprised last week to 
learn that their taxes for this year will 
be reduced more than 25 per cent. De- 
spite this reduction. Cincinnati’s municipal 
employees will get back a good share of 
the salarv reductions they were forced to 
take two years ago. This unusual state 
of affairs is attributed by municipal of- 
ficials to the efficiency of the city manager 
plan. Cincinnati is the largest city in the 
country to use this form of government. 
which is intended to be a_ non-political 
business management of city affairs. 





Mark Twain Anniversary 





One hundred years ago last Tuesday 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens was born. But 
in celebrating the centennial of his birth. 
few persons thought of Clemens. Most 
people thought of him as Mark Twain, 
and some may have even remembered 
him as Tom Sawyer. On a bank of the 
Mississippi River. at Hannibal, where Tom 
and Huck and Becky Thatcher and Aunt 
Polly lived, a memorial beacon has been 
built. While Missourians gathered there 
to listen to their governor extol the 
beloved humorist, President Roosevelt took 
time off to press the golden key in Wash- 
ington which lighted the beacon on the 
Mississippi. No more fitting spot for a 
Mark Twain memorial could be imagined 
than this point along the river which 
played so great a part in his life and so 
enjoyable a part of his writings 





World’s Living Standards 


Standards of living throughout the world 
have declined 22 per cent since 1929, ac- 
cording to League of Nations statistics 
This has been due to a big decrease in the 
world’s production of wealth. the decrease 


© Wide World 


AVIATION 


Amelia Earhart Putnam photographed in Honolulu just before her spectacular Pacific flight. 
Her husband is on the left and the postmaster of Honolulu on the right 
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amounting to 20 per cent. The simple fact 
is that the people of the world cannot en- 
joy more material things of life unless they 
produce more. In normal times world pro- 
duction increases about one per cent. This 
increase in turn boosts living standards 
about two per cent. The drastic drop in 
world production since 1929, however, has 
retarded progress many years. Factories and 
farms have not begun to produce as much 
as they could and yet people have suffered 
from want of food, clothing and other basic 
necessities. The problem of how to balance 
production and consumption is the fore- 
most one of our day, both in America 
and in the rest of the world. 





Huey Long Speaking 





It is no secret in Washington that the 
administration is a little uneasy over the 
speech-making of Huey Long. In a recent 
radio address the eccentric senator from 
Louisiana said there was no further hope 
that the Roosevelt policies would help the 
mass of people. He declared that 1,000,- 
000 more men were out of work than a 
year ago and that 5,000,000 more people 
were on the dole. The rich are earning 
more and the working people less, he con- 
tinued. He called upon the people to join 
in his “Share-the-Wealth” movement. The 


idea behind his plan is to make it im- 
possible for anyone to keep over a million 
dollars of what he earns in a single vear. 





Harris & Ewing 
HUEY LONG 
Long would have the government collect 
huge sums in taxes from the rich and use 
this money to better the conditions of the 
poor. 

Now the reason administration officials 
fear Senator Long more than other of their 
critics is that he is an appealing orator 
and knows how to “win over a crowd.’ 
They are afraid that too many people will 
favor his plans without thinking seriously 
about them. He has presidential aspira- 
tions and a program which stirs the imagi- 
nation. As one prominent Democratic 
senator recently said at a private dinner: 
“He is brilliant and dangerous. He is in- 
dustrious and has much capacity. The de- 
pression has increased radicalism in this 
country—nobody knows how much. Long 
is making every preparation to unite it 
politically in 1936.” 





Movie Monopolies 





Some of the biggest movie producers in 
the United States are also the owners of 
large chains of picture theaters. Recently 
they have attempted to squeeze the owners 
of independent theaters out of business. in 
order to bring more picture-goers to their 
own shows. This was managed in a clever 
way: several of the largest producers met 
and agreed that they would not sell the 
use of their best films to independent the- 
ater-owners. In that way, they would be 
able to keep all the best pictures for them- 
selves. 

Such an agreement is against a federal 
law which prohibits monopolies tending to 
injure other businesses. The producers who 
participated in the affair have been charged 
with breaking the law, and it seems prob- 
able that they will be fined heavily. 
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Saar: The Saar plebiscite is over. By 
a majority of 477,119 to 48,637 the in- 
habitants of the region indicated on 
January 13 that they preferred to return 
to their former homeland. The Council of 
the League of Nations, meeting in Geneva, 
is to decide what is to be done with the 
Saar on a basis of the people’s wishes. At 
the time of this writing the Council had 
not yet given its decision, but there can 
be little doubt that it will simply confirm 
the popular choice. 


been gathered. Recently a valuable sur- 
vey on unemployment has been prepared. 
It shows that the number of jobless in the 
chief industrial countries of the world is 
about 20,000,000, a decrease of 1,000,000 
in the last year. Noteworthy decreases 
have been shown in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Canada, Japan and the Scandinavian 
countries. Unemployment has increased, 
however, in France, Italy, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Ireland, Spain, Bulgaria and 








The Saar vote was perhaps one 
of the most dramatic of the cen- 
For weeks Nazis and anti- 
had held meetings and 
demonstrations. Violent 
clashes occurred from time to 
time. All Germany seemed ex- 
cited at the prospective return of 
a land that not only contained 
rich coal mines, but was of value 
from a strategic point of view, 
since it faced industrial France. 
Huge bonfires were built along 
the German border to reassure 
the Saarlanders. But the Saar- 


tury. 
Nazis 
staged 


a 








landers needed no_ reassurance. ! 
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Nearly 98 per cent of the eligible 
voters cast their ballots, and vast 
preparations to celebrate Ger- 
many’s victory were made long 
before the result was known. Portraits of 
Hitler and giant Nazi swastikas, both 
framed with boughs of evergreens, ap- 
peared everywhere. Socialists and Jewish 
inhabitants, fearing the hostility of the 
Nazi victors, packed their belongings and 
emigrated. The people of the Saar realize 
that they have chosen to return to a land 
whose excessive patriotism makes it willing 
to endure poverty and a government that 
stands for no opposition. But race seems 
to have a stronger appeal than material 
comfort and freedom of speech. 

The Saar plebiscite was an extremely 
costly affair. In addition to the heavy 
expense of transporting and paying for a 
special international army of 3,300 men, 
there was a heavy election bill. About 
1,000 neutral polls officials were paid $65 
each and living expenses. Besides that, 
Germany paid the traveling costs of 
48,000 voters who had moved to Ger- 
many, and 5,000 who had emigrated over- 
seas, in order that they might return to 
the Saar and record their preferences. 


* * * 


Geneva: Shortly before the Saar vote 
took place, the Council of the League of 
Nations gathered at Geneva to consider 
disposition of the Saar. Great Britain 
has always insisted that Germany be con- 
sulted in any matter that affected the Saar 
area, and consequently the British ambas- 
sador to Berlin asked Germany if she 
would send a delegate to the Council meet- 
ing. Germany refused, saying that unless 
she decided to rejoin the League of Na- 
tions she did not want to have anything 
to do with it. She feels that because of 
the arms restrictions imposed upon her by 
the peace treaties, she is not fully equal 
to other European powers. Until this is 
granted her, she will ignore the League. 
Great Britain is urging France to give 
Germany the equality she demands. Ger- 
Many is the one state in Europe today 
which is in a dissatisfied mood. If her 
resentment can be appeased, better inter- 
national relations are likely in the future. 


§ One of the most important functions of 

the International Labor Organization, a 
body that the United States has recently 
joined, is the collection of statistics on 
labor affairs. Staffs of experts are sent 
to various parts of the world for this pur- 
pose, and a number of officials are sta- 
tioned in the central office at Geneva 
busily organizing the material that has 


—From THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 
WHAT ITALY GAINS IN AFRICA 


The black portion under Libya and at the end of 
Eritrea shows the areas given over to Italy by France. 


the United States. According to the figures 
of the Labor Office, American unemploy- 
ment rose in 1934 from 10,122,000 to 
10,671,000, but there is some doubt as to 
whether these calculations are accurate. 


* * * 


Germany: Though unemployment is 
higher and production lower since Hitler 
has reigned over Germany, the output of 
German steel mills has more than doubled. 
Germany’s 1934 record of 11,800,000 tons 
makes her the second largest steel producer 
in the world. It is certain that the in- 
creased amount has not been used for con- 
structive enterprises and machinery. Ex- 
perts believe that more than half of it is 
being absorbed by armament manufac- 
turers. Germany is undoubtedly rearming, 
but it is difficult to tell how many of her 
ships and guns are for home use and how 
many are being shipped abroad. 


§ In 1870, when the German Empire was 

created, it consisted of a number of 
small states ranging in size from tiny prin- 
cipalities with a few hundred inhabitants 
to powerful Prussia with more than half 
the total population. For the sake of 
greater national unity and ease of local 
administration, the Nazis have decided to 
abolish the old divisions and _ redivide 
Germany into 20 provinces of approxi- 
mately equal size. Each province will 
contain from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 in- 
habitants, and will have provincial legis- 
latures somewhat like those in our state 
capitals. This change is similar to that 
made in France in 1791 when the revo- 
lutionary National Assembly replaced the 
old provinces by administrative depart- 
ments. 


* * * 


Italy: In the January 14 number of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER the possibility 
of an agreement between France and Italy 
was foreseen. Soon after the new year 
began, Foreign Minister Laval of France 
visited Mussolini in Rome and conferred 
with him in secret. Results of the meeting 
were not made known until a few days ago. 
The principal provision of the new agree- 
ment called for a treaty which would effec- 
tively guarantee existing boundary lines in 
central Europe. Austria is regarded as the 
danger point, and the countries that sur- 
round her, Germany, Hungary, Czecho- 


slovakia and Yugoslavia as well as Austria 
herself are to be invited to join in a treaty 


in which they will promise not to disturb 
one another’s territorial integrity. The 
purpose, of course, is to forge an irresisti- 
ble frontier around Germany. There is 
something grimly humorous about inviting 
Germany to sign a treaty leveled against 
her, particularly since Germany cannot 
well refuse without practically admitting 
that she intends to go on the warpath. 
Hitler has repeatedly announced that he 
aims for peace in Europe, so he may feel 
obliged to sign. If Austrian independence 
should be threatened, Italy and France 
agree to consult as to what steps are to 
be taken. 

For some years Italy has been unfriendly 
toward France. From time to time it 
seemed likely that her sympathies would 
go to Germany. Hence the Italo-French 
pact is regarded as a diplomatic victory 
for France. France paid for it by granting 
Italy certain concessions in Africa. Special 
privileges of Italian citizens in the French 
colony of Tunis are to be extended from 
10 to 30 years, and certain new lands are 
to be handed over to Italy (see accom- 
panying map). The land that has been 
added to the Italian colony of Libya is 
as large as the state of New York, but 
most of it is valueless desert land. The 
smaller bit that is to go to Italian Eritrea 
may be more useful since it gives Italy 
a better foothold upon the sea route to the 


east. 
.* ££ > 


Little Entente: Although Germany 
and Hungary are likely to hesitate before 
they accept the guarantee treaty manu- 
factured by Italy and France, the states 
of the Little Entente have already signified 
their assent. On January 11, the for- 
eign ministers of Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Rumania met in a private car 
near the railway station of Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia. They talked for a couple of 
hours and decided that the Little Entente 
would accept as a single unit and not as 
separate states. This may cause difficulty 
since Rumania has not been invited to be 
one of the original signatories. 
* * » 

Sweden: In January three interesting 
birthdays were celebrated: one in Geneva, 
Switzerland, another in Lima, Peru, and 
a third in Stockholm, Sweden. Fifteen 
years ago this month, the League of Na- 
tions came into being. Today it has a 
membership of 60 nations, and though 
the United States has not joined and Japan 
and Germany have resigned, it has shown 
its usefulness in the past year by helping 
Europe to keep the peace. 

Far from Geneva, west of the 
Andes mountains, the Peruvian 
city of Lima celebrates the 400th 
anniversary of its founding by 
the Spanish adventurer Pizarro. 
But Peru faces trouble, for Haya 
de la Torre and his Apristas (see 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, January 7) 
are beginning to rise up in revolt. 

But in Stockholm the Swedish 
parliament of “Riksdag”’ hails its 
500th birthday. Five centuries 
ago, a Swedish noble named 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson led a 
peasant revolt against Sweden’s 
Danish overlords and drove them 
out of their strongholds. Then he 
established a legislature composed 
of nobles, priests, town-dwellers 
and peasants. Although Engel- 
brekt himself was murdered in 
1436, his Riksdag, one of the first 


representative legislatures, _ still 
flourishes. 

* * * 
Great Britain: A birthday 


of another sort has recently been 
observed in London. It is 50 





years since a group of idealistic young Ox- 
ford graduates established Toynbee Hall 
in the heart of the London slums. This 
was the first community house of its sort 
in the world. Instead of patronizingly 
handing down charity to the poor, these 
young men lived with them, played games 
with them, waged a campaign for better 
housing and labor conditions, planned 
recreation through handcrafts, dramatic 
work and libraries. 

Today there are dozens of Toynbee 
Halls throughout Great Britain. They are 
known as “Toc H” clubs, and though their 
members are not wholly devoted to set- 
tlement work, they still contribute greatly 
to the betterment of community life. 
Toynbee Hall has its prototype in other 
nations, too. Less than five years after 
its founding, Jane Addams established her 
well-known Hull House in Chicago. Now 
there are nearly 500 such settlement 
houses helping the dwellers of America’s 
crowded cities to lead happier lives. 


* * * 


Yugoslavia: In certain parts of Yugo- 
slavia it has long been customary to sell 
prospective brides (usually with the bride’s 
consent) to the highest bidder. Unfor- 
tunately there is a shortage of eligible 
young ladies in southern Yugoslavia, and 
a plentiful supply of them in the west. 
Bride-bootleggers have been carrying off 
western young ladies and selling them for 
such enormous prices in the south that 
the poor bridegrooms have had to choose 
between bachelorhood and_ bankruptcy. 
Now the government has interfered. 
Bride-stealing is strictly prohibited and 
henceforth the government itself will ar- 
range shipments of marriageable lasses 
from west to south. It is said that the 
young ladies look forward to the trip since 
food is more plentiful in the south than 
it is in their native west. Certainly the 
men are more cheerful, since prices will 
now drop from about $1,000 to $35. 


: * * 


Iraq: A double oil pipe line has re- 
cently been opened from the rich oil fields 
of western Iraq across the north Arabian 
deserts to the Mediterranean. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to facilitate the foreign 
shipment of the 4,000,000 tons of oil pra 
duced annually by these wells. The oil 
line was built by American engineers at a 
cost of $50,000,000. It is 1,150 miles long 
and 120,000 tons of steel were needed in 
its construction. The whole pipe is 
wrapped in brown paper to protect it. 


@ Acme 
BRITISH TOMMIES IN THE SAAR 
An efficient international police force recruited from 
several countries kept the Saarland free from dlis- 
turbance during the critical day of the plebiscite. 
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To Make Life Interesting 


“Change is the master key,” says Wins- 
ton Churchill, versatile British statesman. 
“A man can wear out a particular part of 
his mind by continually using it and tiring 
it, just in the same way as he can wear 
out the elbows of his coat. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the living cells 
of the brain and inanimate articles: one 


cannot mend the frayed elbows of a coat 
by rubbing the sleeves or shoulders, but the 
tired parts of the mind can be rested and 
strengthened not merely by rest. but by 
It is not enough merely 


using other parts. 


of the hobbies which are recommended: 
Amateur Motion Picture Photography; 
Antiques Collecting; Art Appreciation and 
Collecting; Astronomy; Autographs; 
Beans; Book Collecting; Books and Read- 
ing; Bridge; Camping; Cats; Chess; Coin 
Collecting; Collecting, from Cigarette 
Lighters to Toy Orchestras; Cooking; De- 
sign; Design for Living; Dogs; Drawing 
and Cartooning; Etching and Print Col- 
lecting; Fishing; Flying; Folk Dancing; 
Gardening; Golf; Home Mechanics; Hunt- 
ing; Interior Decoration; Leather Work- 
ing; Marionettes; Model Building (Air- 
planes, Coaches, Ships, Stagecraft, etc.); 
Music; Nature Study; Painting; 








NATURE STUDY IS ONE OF THE HOBBIES REC- 
OMMENDED IN “HOBBIES FOR EVERYONE.” 
by Paul Eipper 


Illustration from “In My Zoo,” 
(Viking). 

to switch off the lights which play upon 

the main and ordinary field of interest; a 

new field of interest must be illuminated.” 


Mr. Churchill is speaking in defense of 
hobbies. Much is said in their praise. We 
are all advised that we take up some hobby 
in order to escape from the boredom of 
life. But where shall we turn? Where 
can we find suggestions as to hobbies we 
might adopt, as to how we might get 
started with them and how we might go 
forward in their pursuit? We find a fairly 
complete answer to these questions in a 
new book called “Hobbies for Every- 
body,” edited by Ruth Lampland, (New 
York. Harpers. $3.00). This book con- 
tains about 50 chapters. In each chap- 
ter a hobby is discussed by someone 
who has practiced it and gained satisfac- 
tion from it. The chapters are, of course, 
of unequal value, but most of them con- 
tain -descriptions and suggestions which 


should be valuable to beginners. The 
chapter on Short-Wave Radio, for ex- 
ample, tells how the 
author became _inter- 


ested in the subject, 
how one may go about 
it to get started in radio 
study, what equipment 
he will need and what 
satisfactions may follow. 
Then there is a list of 
books on the subject to- 
gether with the names 
of periodicals covering 
the Short-Wave Radio 
field. The chapter on 
stamp collecting fur- 
nishes very good advice 
to beginners on the 
building of collections. 

These chapter head- 


ings indicate the variety 








Photography; Pottery; Samplers; 
Short-Wave Radio; Soap Sculp- 
ture; Social Service; Stamp Col- 
lecting; Swimming; Tennis; The 
Theater; Walking; Wine and 
Spirits; Wooden Toy and Furni- 
ture Making; Writing; Yachting. 





Books on France 


We have a suggestion to make 
to those of you who may be 
in search of hobbies. Why not 
read all you can about some for- 
eign country? Make a study of 
it. Go into its history. Read 
descriptive books. Study its 
geography and its political prob- 
lems. Become interested in its 
people, its leaders, its economic 
problems, its foreign relations. 
The more you read about this 
country, the greater your inter- 
est will be and after a while you 
will know more about it than 
4H does anyone else in your com- 
munity. If you read about this 
country until your interest finally 
lags, turn to another country and 
read about it. If you keep this 
up long enough, you will have a broad and 
deep understanding of many of the peoples 
of the world. By way of getting a start 
at this kind of reading, we suggest that 
you take France as your subject. Here 
are a few books which you might find in- 
teresting. 


“Who Are These French?” By Fried- 
rich Sieburg. New York: MacMillan. 
$2.50. A critical and interesting study 
of the French people by a sympathetic 
German journalist. This is really a series 
of essays on French characteristics and 
French social, economic. and political insti- 
tutions. There are chapters on such diverse 
subjects as Paris, the small town; Land- 
scape; Tact; Courtesy; Language, Traffic, 
Patriotism; Parisian luncheons; France 
and Germany; Progress. A_ particularly 
good book for a thoughtful reader. 

“The Spirit of France.” By Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. New York: Dutton. $3.00. 
Another book by a German author who is 
sympathetic, philosophical. There is less 








@ Ewing Galloway 
FRANCE—HAYING TIME IN THE PYRENEES 








here than in the other book about 


places and customs and more 
about deep-seated national char- 
acteristics. 

“Paris to the Life.” By Paul 
Morand. New York: Oxford. 
$3.00. 


“My Paris.” By Arthur Kings- 
land Griggs. New York: Dial 
Press. $4.00. These two books 
contain sketches of French life, 
of the boulevards, markets, thea- 
ters, and of life in many other of 
its phases. The first of the books 
is written by a prominent French 
writer. Both are handsomely 
illustrated. 

“The Evolution of the French 
People.” By Charles Seignobos. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. $4.25. 
An interpretation of the history 
of France from the earliest times 
to the present, showing how out- 
standing French characteristics 
and problems have come _ into 
being. The author is an eminent 
French historian. 

“The French Political System.” 
By W. L. Middleton. New York: 
Dutton. $3.00. This book, as 
the title implies, is a study of the 
government of France, of public 
opinion and how it operates, and 
of a few of the outstanding politi- 
cal issues. The student of France 
can learn much from this book. 





With the Magazines 


Sherwood Anderson, who is a vivid 
writer, went to the Northwest to study 
political struggles in that region. He re- 
lates his experiences in an article entitled 
“Northwest Unafraid,” Today, January 12, 
1935. In Minnesota, he says, you may 
study politics in the smallest farming 
community. The political meeting is the 
center around which life revolves. He 
found the people of that region unafraid 
to discard the old way of life in the hope 
of finding comfort and happiness in a new 
order of things. The Farmer-Labor party 
of that state, headed by Governor Olson, 
is radically inclined and it has been grow- 
ing in strength. 

“Planning for Medical Care,” by 
Charles-Edward <A. Winslow, Current 
History, January, 1935, is an article advo- 
cating an all-embracing system of health 
insurance. It is the writer’s contention 
that the present system of providing medi- 
cal care has not brought protection to 
large numbers of people. He thinks that 
health insurance is the only method of 
making the mass of people sure of proper 
treatment in case of serious illness. 


Pearl Buck, author of that fascinating 
novel of Chinese life, “The Good Earth,” 
contributes a very interesting article on 
“The Wise Chinese,” to the January Fort- 
nightly. There is much more graft in 
China than in America 
or most other countries, 
she says, and yet there 
is no great protest 
against it. Government 
does not mean so much 
there as it does here; 
families mean more. 
Each family or clan 
looks after its own sick 
and poor. There is no 
public charity. The 
Chinese are considerate 
of their relatives and 
honest in dealing with 
their friends, but they 
will cheat strangers if 
they can. The govern- 
ment does likewise. 
That is one reason that 


good or ill fortune attends them. 
by Isabel Codrington in 
1933,” Minton, Balch). 
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THE OLD VIOLINIST 


Those who make music their hobby or diversion will 
find it a source of satisfaction throughout life whether 


1 (From an etching 
“Fine Prints of the Year— 


people are unconcerned about graft in pub- 
lic life. After reading this article, how- 


ever, one may question the “wiseness” of 
the Chinese. 





We Recommend— 


The American Diplomatic Game. By 
Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 


An informal history of recent American 
foreign policy. Begins with the Kellogg 
Pact and extends to the present. Written in 
breezy style; full of personality. A “behind 
the scenes” account of the negotiations deal- 
ing with the outlawry of war, arms limita- 
tion, the war debts and other international 
issues. Uncovers the play of economic 
forces, personal whims, popular prejudices, 
in the determination of national policies. As 
interesting as fiction, and spicy fiction at 
that. Drew Pearson is one of the authors 
of the famous “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” and “More Merry-Go-Round.” 


What of Tomorrow? By Ogden L. 
Mills. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


Secretary of the treasury under the Hoover 
administration and an outstanding leader of 
the conservative wing of the Republican 
party gives his views of the New Deal and 
its dangers. He discusses dictatorship, infla- 
tion and other aspects of the monetary prob- 
lem, and in general the reform measures of 
the Roosevelt administration. He gives his 
own views as to courses which should be fol- 
lowed. The book may therefore be taken as 
an authoritative statement of conservative 
Republican opinion. 
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Cooperation — Two ago 
there was an editorial complaint in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER about the lack of in- 
terest in civic problems on the part of the 
young people. There is much to justify 
disappointment because of the fact that 
so many young men and women appear to 
be inattentive to our great political and 
economic problems. On the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly true that greater num- 
bers of young citizens are active and alert 
now than ever before. Several bits of 
evidence of a widespread sense of civic 
responsibility have come to us during the 
last week. Here is one of them: 

A letter to the editor of this paper 
from the United States Department of 
Justice says that as a result of the article 
on the crime conference contained in the 
December 17 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, the department received re- 
quests from several hundred students in 
all parts of the United States for copies 
of the addresses and the resolutions. Here 
we have an illustration of codperation be- 
tween an agency of the government and 
young citizens in the schools. The De- 
partment of Justice is assuming a real 
leadership in the fight against crime and 
its services are at the disposal of all 
those who wish to make a serious study 
of that very important problem. 

The editors of THe AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER are especially pleased at this indica- 
tion that many students are taking seri- 
ously the study of civic problems which 
they are making and that they are taking 
the trouble to reach out to the best 
sources for assistance. We hope that in 
increasing numbers our readers may use 
the articles which appear in this paper 
merely as starting points for further 
study. We hope that they may take ad- 
vantage of such suggestions as we may 
give as to additional agencies of informa- 
tion. It is especially desirable that they 
should turn for help and leadership to the 
agencies of the government itself. 

ele ele 

Civic Leadership—A splendid il- 
lustration of civic leadership in a small 
community is afforded by the work which 
has been done during the last year in the 
high school at Hiram, Ohio. This is a 
village of about 500 inhabitants, appar- 
ently a typical small town of the middle 
west, but the students of the high school 
decided to make it the best small com- 
munity which might be developed. They 
went seriously at the work of civic lead- 
ership. First they organized a high school 
Politics Club. This club began a serious 





“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 





study of local problems and of possibilities 
for improvement. It published a “Hiram 
Community Handbook” of information 
about the community and “A Plan for 
Hiram.” This plan called for the forma- 
tion of a community council which has 
since been organized. This council is 
made up of the mayor, minister, college 
president, principal of the high school, 
presidents of the Grange, Research Club, 
History Club, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Farm Bureau, Planning Commis- 
sion, Township Trustees, Politics Club, 
and Firemen. Committees have been ap- 
pointed looking after community welfare, 
the planning and beautification of the 
town, recreation and education, and the 
preparation of a community history. All 
these committees are actively at work. 
The recreation and beautification com- 
mittees, for example, have made _ beauty 
spots of vacant lots which hitherto have 
been eyesores. 

The students of the school who are 
participating in this work are getting the 
finest possible training in actual politics. 
They are also assuming a leadership in 
the building of a better society. They are 
pioneering in the effort to do something 
for a small community, a section of 
American life which lately has been sadly 
neglected. The sort of leadership exhib- 
ited here in this Ohio town may be prac- 
ticed in the schools of every community 
of the nation, large and small. 


v +} 


Auto Styles—It is hard to tell the 
future course of styles, fashions, customs. 
The political leader who guesses right 
about them gains a reputation for wis- 
dom. The business man who guesses right 
makes millions. But there are many dis- 
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appointments along the path of the 
prophet. Last year, for example, predic- 
tions were freely made that streamline au- 
tomobiles which were then being intro- 
duced would take the country by storm. 
That did not happen as the products now 
being displayed in the automobile shows 
demonstrate. The “car of the future” 
has not yet been placed on the market. 
Engineers declare that in order to offer as 
little wind resistance as possible, a car 
should be wider in the front than in the 
back. It should have a blunt nose and 
should taper off to a point in the back on 
the fashion of an airplane body. The en- 
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gine should be in the rear and the seats 
up in front. It is rumored that an auto- 
mobile of this type will be placed on the 
market this year, but it will probably be 
some time before the public accepts it. 


+ + 


Plain Speaking — Scene — the 
United States Senate. Topic under dis- 
cussion—Senator Nye’s resolution asking 
for more money with which to continue 
his committee’s study of the munitions 
industry and its activities. Senator Clark 
of Missouri, a member of the committee, 
has the floor. Here is a spirited excerpt 
from his address: 


War is bad business because economically 
war is dope. Like dope it offers to the eco- 
nomic system temporary stimulation, brief 
periods of false and feverish activity, artifi- 
cial markets, soaring prices, spurious flights 
of industry. Like dope 
it has its awful morn- 
ing after. 

We wake to find the 
horrible reaction of 
our horrible “sleigh 
ride” — our financial 
nervous system 
wrecked, our curren- 
cies trodden under 
heel, our soaring prices 
crashed, and our ficti- 
tious markets col- 
lapsed. Nations are 
left clogged with un- 
employment and dislo- 
cated labor, clogged 
with overproduction 
from the false stimu- 
lation of war, from the maldistribution of 
gold, and from the frantic and hopeless post- 
war efforts to keep oversized plants run- 
ning to capacity to pay interest upon useless 
and unproductive war expansions. 

War and depression—ugly, misshapen, in- 
separable twins—must be considered together. 
Each is a catapult for the other. The present 
world-wide depression is a direct result of 
the World War. Every war in history has 
been followed by a major depression. Nearly 
every war in history has been instigated in 
times of depression by the few who have 
vested interests in the profits of war. 
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An Everyday Hero—tThere came 
to my attention the case of a young man 
who has real courage and character. I 
speak of Leland Monasmith of Lane, South 
Dakota, who won first place in the 4-H 
Clubs’ national health contest. He was de- 
clared to be the health champion of the 
United States. He was immediately ap- 
proached by a cigarette company which 
offered him a handsome sum if he would 
permit his name to be used by that com- 
pany. What a fine thing for that brand of 
cigarettes it would be to have the healthi- 
est boy in America say that he smoked 
those particular cigarettes! Offers of a 
similar nature have been accepted by 
prominent statesmen, by leading motion 
picture actresses, by great artists, by lead- 
ers in sports. Why should this boy not 
sell his name? 

Simply because his ideals were higher 
than those of the artists and statesmen 
and athletes who sell their names. He had 
too much character. So, while he was poor 
and needed the money, he refused to trifle 
with his name. He maintained his honor 
and thus became a fine example to the 
boys and girls of America. It was a 
splendid thing to have the physical health 
of this young American. It is even finer to 
have the moral health which he exhibited. 


+ > 


The Cabinet Room—Since the 
west wing of the White House, containing 
the executive offices, has been rebuilt, the 
cabinet, as well as the president, has new 
quarters. The regular cabinet meetings 
are held in a rather large rectangular 
room. The members do not sit around a 
long table as they formerly did. At one 
end of the room is a large desk at which 
the president sits. The cabinet members 
sit in big leather chairs carelessly ar- 
ranged, in front ef the president. The 
heavy rug covering the floor and the 
paintings adorning the walls complete a 
picture of well-ordered elegance. This 
room is directly across a narrow hall from 
the president’s private office, a large circu- 
lar room, simple and somewhat modernis- 
tic in its furnishings, with indirect lights 
and rich window draperies. 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








A novelist tells us that he wrote his latest 
book on the roof of his house. Well, it 
saved an awful lot of paper. —PuncH 





The estate of a Pennsylvania snuff manu- 
facturer has been appraised at $16,000,000, 
which is nothing to be sneezed at. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 





‘To be wiser than is necessary is not 
wisdom at all. —Quinault 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan is said to be 
suffering from an annoying cold. His coun- 
trymen will doubtless blame it on the Open 
Door. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 

The United States is drained by rivers and 
relief rolls. —Atlanta CONsTITUTION 

Portland (Ore.) policemen are studying 
oratory, but probably will find a pair of 
handcuffs more effective in holding prisoners. 

—Shreveport JOURNAL 





“GEORGE! I 
TRATING THAT CHILD!” 


—PassInc SHOW (London) 


WON'T HAVE YOU FRUS- 


The measure of a man’s real charac- 
ter is what he would do if he knew he 
would never be found out. 

—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


_— 


The tax on checks has been removed. But 
we now need a check on taxes. 
—Altlanta ConsTITUTION 
A nickel isn’t supposed to be as good as a 
dollar, but it goes to church more often. 
— Oneida (N. Y.) Democrat UNION 
Where all think alike, none thinks very 
much. —Walter Lippmann 
Funny, how those out of office know how 
to solve the nation’s problems. 
—Florida Trmes-UNION 
Boise, Idaho, has resumed its curfew bell 
after a lapse of two years. Town fathers 
probably found Boise would be Boise. 
—Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 





Pink grapefruit has been developed by the 
enterprising citrus grower. The necktie man- 
ufacturers will take the hint and codperate. 

—Rochester Times-UNIOoN 




















“WHO'S THE WISE GUY?” 
—TEMPLE OWL 


Eastern physician reports a case of sore 
throat that resulted from the patient’s eat- 
ing Christmas tree decorations. Kind of tin- 
selitis. —Arkansas GAZETTE 


Failure is to form habits. 
—Walter Pater 
Admiral Byrd’s party having discovered 
coal in Little America, it is up to somebody 
in Washington to see about plowing under 
every third vein, or whatever it is they do 
to coal. —Detroit Free Press 
A woman’s taste in purchasing neckties for 
her husband is on a par with a man’s taste 
in purchasing hats for his wife. 
—Salt Lake City Deseret News 
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With the Forty-Three State Legislatures 


(Concluded from page 1) 





NEW ENGLAND SCENE 


Illustrations on this page are from etchings by Andrew R. Butler, courtesy Frederick Keppel and Company. 


local newspapers do the same thing to a 
certain extent because most of them are 
members of a nation-wide news service 
which is constantly keeping them posted 
on national affairs. 


Laboratories for Experiments 


In a way, it is unfortunate that more at- 
tention is not given to the activities of the 
state legislatures. Not only are these ses- 
sions important because they affect so di- 
rectly the lives of individuals, as we said 
a few minutes ago, but there is another 
perhaps even more vital reason why they 
should be studied. As we study the his- 
tory of our country, we see that many of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
ever enacted by the national Congress 
have been the result of an act passed some 
time earlier in one of the state capitols. 
For a good many generations, our state 
legislatures have been laboratories where 
experiments of a truly significant charac- 
ter have been conducted. New political 
and economic ideas have often been called 
to the attention of Congress as a result of 
having been tried out in one of the states. 
A good many of the laws now on the 
federal statute books were tried out in 
the states years earlier. Woman suffrage, 
child labor legislation, social insurance 
measures, such as old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, regulation of the 
railways and public utilities; all these 
things and many others were tried out in 
some state or states somewhere before 
there was ever any question of trying 
them out on a national scale. Thus, there 
is, in fact, a direct relation between the 
activities of the state governments and 
those of the national government with 
which students should be familiar. 


Cooperation with Washington 


As we turn to the work of the 43 state 
legislatures this year, we find more than 
ever before in our history the existence of 
this relationship between what they are 
doing and what the national government is 
doing. Much of the legislation now being 
debated and voted upon is designed in one 
way or another to supplement the legisla- 
tion enacted at Washington. Many fea- 
tures of the New Deal cannot well be 
carried out without codperation from the 
states. They cannot even be put into 
effect without special legislation on the 
subject by the 48 legislatures. President 
Roosevelt’s program of social insurance 
will involve just such action on the part 
of the states, and for that reason it is ex- 
pected that a good many of the states will 
vote on old-age pension bills, on unemploy- 
ment insurance plans, and on many other 
measures designed to bring economic and 
social security to the people of the country. 


Social insurance is not, of course, the 
only field in which the national and the 
state governments must work closely to- 
gether. There are many other items in 
which the two must work hand in hand in 
order to make their efforts effective and 
to codrdinate their activities. One of the 
most outstanding of these is in the field of 
crime. In its present war on crime through- 
out the nation, the federal government 
recognizes the fact that it alone cannot 
successfully carry on the campaign. A 
great part of the work must be done by 
the states. In some instances, the national 
government wants the states to pass laws 
which will give its agents greater liberty 
in combating crime. In other cases, it wants 
the states to enact legislation which will 
make their own law-enforcement agencies 
more efficient and capable of handling 
criminals. It wants the states to work 
out agreements among themselves which 
will make laws uniform. All this involves 
the enactment of new legislation by the 
states. 

In order that the president’s work-relief 
program may result in the greatest possi- 
ble good to the whole country, the states 
have been requested to pass laws which 
will make it easier for individuals to en- 
gage in building new houses. While the 
federal government is planning to carry 
on a housing program on a national scale, 
it realizes that it cannot do all the work 
and that the states must bend every ef- 
fort to codperate in their own territory. 


Political Problems 


We have cited but a few of the in- 
stances in which the states and the na- 
tional government must work hand in 
hand in order to improve conditions. There 
are hundreds of others which might be 
mentioned, but because of space limita- 
tion, we have confined ourselves to the 
most important ones. It should not be 
supposed, however, that the 43 state as- 
semblies or legislatures will devote all 
their time during the weeks ahead to 
these problems which have a bearing upon 
the national scene. Literally hundreds of 
measures, differing in each state accord- 
ing to the peculiar needs of that state, 
have been introduced and will be voted 
upon. Some of them involve political 
changes, such as the creation of the of- 
fice of lieutenant-governor, to act as an 
assistant to the governor, in a way a 
vice-governor, and to succeed to the gov- 
ernorship in case the governor dies or is 
impeached. Other states are trying to re- 
organize their county governments, reduc- 
ing them greatly in number in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. Others are de- 
bating the question as to whether the term 
of office of the governor and state legisla- 


tors should be extended. 
All along the line, we 
find the legislators bus- 
ily engaged in discuss- 
ing reforms of the kind 
we have mentioned. 

Important as all these 
measures are, they 
shrink into insignifi- 
cance compared with 
the broad social and 
economic problems with 
which the states are 
trying successfully to 
cope during the present 
sessions of their legis- 
latures. Practically ev- 
ery state legislature now 
in session is discussing 
the question of taxation. 
There has come to be a 
fairly general agreement 
that the old form of 
taxation upon which the 
states depended so 
mightily for their reve- 
nue is highly unsatisfac- 
tory. That is the prop- 
erty tax. Not only does 
this tax fail to yield the 
needed revenue, but it bears too heavily 
upon certain sections of the population. 
Consequently, the states are considering 
other forms of taxation. Of course, many 
of them have already taken action and 
have adopted income taxes, sales taxes and 
other taxes either to replace or supplement 
the property tax. 


Taxation and Relief 


The possibility of the sales tax as a 
source of revenue is being studied in the 
22 states which have not already resorted 
to that form of taxation. Likewise, the 
23 states which have not as yet resorted 
to the income tax as a means of solving 
their financial problems are now debating 
the desirability of adopting that tax. The 
states which have sales taxes or income 
taxes are considering further increases, 
especially in the case of the tax on incomes 
in the higher levels. Three of the state 
legislatures—Georgia, Massachusetts and 
Maine—are discussing the question of us- 
ing the gasoline tax as a source of general 
revenue to defray regular and relief ex- 
penditures rather than as a fund to be 
used exclusively for highway construction 
and maintenance. 

One reason, of course, why the problem 
of taxation looms so large in the debates 
of the state legislatures this year is the 
fact that the relief needs of the states are 
so great. The financial condition of so 
many states was so uncertain during 1934 
that the federal government was forced to 
shoulder practically the entire burden. It 
is recognized that the states must bear 
their share of the burden, especially in 
view of the fact that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has announced that all un- 








employable persons (those who for one 
reason or another could not work even if 
there were jobs) must be turned back to 
the state and local governments for sup- 
port. Thus, we find that various schemes 
designed to relieve unemployment are be- 
ing debated in practically every state of 
the nation. 

Many of the state legislatures are trying 
to work out plans to handle the liquor 
problem, which was by no means settled 
by the repeal of national prohibition. Like 
so many of our great public issues, the 
liquor traffic problem will require years of 
study and experimentation before all, or 
most, of its evils are eliminated. The 
bootlegger is still very much at large in a 
number of places, and voters are pressing 
their representatives at the state capitols 
to do something to get rid of him. All 
this will involve changes in the state liquor 
laws, the liquor taxation laws and the en- 
actment of laws designed more effectively 
to control the traffic. 


Other Measures 


Another problem which is commanding 
much attention throughout the country is 
that of electric power and the regulation 
of the public utility companies. Efforts 
will be made in a number of places to give 
the public utility commissions greater au- 
thority in regulating the power companies 
in an effort to protect the public against 
excessive rates for electric power. In some 
states, the problem will be attacked 
through taxation and attempts will be 
made to impose higher taxes upon the 
power companies. 


Of course, the state calendars will not 
have been entirely cleared of all these 
items when the present sessions are over. 
Many of them will be carried over to the 
next meeting of the legislatures. Because 
the decisions which will be made this year 
are so important, the deliberations of the 
state legislatures cannot well be over- 
looked by the true citizen. It is unfor- 
tunate that greater numbers of people do 
not take an active interest in what their 
representatives are doing, for only in that 
way can they be certain that legislation 
which they want will be enacted and legis- 
lation which they do not want will be de- 
feated; in other words, only in that way 
can we make democracy function as it 
should function, but as it has never yet 
functioned in this country. It is, more- 
over, particularly necessary that citizens 
be interested in the activities of their state 
and local governments for these are the 
bases on which a sound national govern- 
ment must rest. 





PRONUNCIATIONS 
Swastika (svah’stee’ka), Lima (lee’ma), 
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in ice, o as in go), Ljubljana ( lyoo’blyah- 
na), Apristas (ah-pree’stahs), Riksdag (riks’- 
dog—o as in of), Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson 
(en’gel-brekt-son—both g’s as in go). 
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The United States and the World Court 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


they have maintained that our acceptance 
would inevitably lead to our entering the 
League by the back door. 


Origin of Court 


As a matter of fact, there is a fairly close 
connection between the League and the 
World Court, al- 
though the Court is 
in no way a branch 
or agency of the 
League of Nations. 
They were both con- 
ceived at the close 
of the World War 
as instruments for 
the preservation of 
the peace which had 
been won by four 


years of struggle. 
At the Versailles 
conference, largely 


through the efforts 
of Woodrow Wilson, 
plans were devised 
for the establish- 
ment of machinery 
which would really make peace permanent 
and secure. The statesmen, assembled in 
the historic palace at Versailles, laid the 
foundations for a world court to which the 
nations of the world might bring their dis- 
putes for settlement instead of having to 
resort to armed conflict as they always had 
in the past. The concrete plans for the 
court which was fi- 
nally to be estab- 
lished were largely 
the handwork of a 
former American 
secretary of state, 
Mr. Elihu Root. It 
was in 1922 that the 
World Court was 
finally established 
and put into opera- 
tion. 

The Hague tri- 
bunal consists of 15 
judges and four dep- 
uties, each serving a 
term of nine years. 


Senator Hiram 


The judges are 
elected by the As- so 
sembly and the Senator William E. 


Council of the League of Nations. In or- 
der to be elected, a candidate for a judge- 
ship must receive a majority in both these 
bodies. It is in part because of the method 
of election that opponents of the Court 
feel that the World Court is but an arm 
of the League of Nations. The Court 
chooses its own president. It holds one 
session each year, meeting ordinarily the 
fifteenth of June and remaining in session 
until all the cases on its docket have been 
disposed of. 

It is not necessary that a man be a citi- 
zen of a nation belonging to the League of 
Nations in order to be elected as one of the 
Court’s judges. Nor is it essential that 
his country adhere to the Court. Since 
its establishment 13 years ago, the Court 
has had on its bench two outstanding Amer- 
ican statesmen. Charles Evans Hughes, 
now chief justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was elected to the World 
Court bench in 1926, and Frank B. Kel- 
logg, former secretary of state, is at pres- 
ent one of the 15 judges of The Hague 
tribunal. 

Functions of Tribunal 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice differs from other courts in that 
it does not decide cases between individu- 
als. Only nations are allowed to bring cases 
before it. A nation belonging to the League 
may bring a case before it at any time, 
and a nation which is not a member of 
the League may also bring cases to The 
Hague if it promises to carry out the de- 
cisions of the Court. The nations which 
belong to the Court are not obliged to 
bring all their disputes with other nations 
to the Court for settlement, but they may 
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use it if they see fit. Many of them have 
signed agreements or treaties pledging them- 
selves to bring all disputes involving the 
interpretation of law or fact before the 
Court. Decisions are governed by a ma- 
jority vote, as in the case of our own Su- 
preme Court. All the Court’s proceedings 
are carried on in 
French and English. 
In many ways, 
the World Court re- 
sembles our own 
Supreme Court. It 
hears cases, inter- 
prets the law gov- 
erning the conduct 
of nations with one 
another and hands 
down its decisions. 
In one very impor- 
tant respect, how- 
ever, it differs from 
our own highest 
court. It is entitled 
to hand down what 
are known as “ad- 
visory opinions,” a 
thing which the American Supreme Court 
never does. If the Council or the Assembly 
of the League requests the Court to inter- 
pret a point of law which is in dispute, 
the judges may give their opinion as to 
what the interpretation of the law should 
be. In other words, they are entitled to 
hand down an “advisory opinion” on the 
case in dispute. 
Since the estab- 
lishment of the 
Court, it has been 
largely its ability to 
hand down these ad- 
visory opinions that 
has kept the United 
States from becom- 
ing a member. 
Those who believe 
that the United 
States should play 
a long game in in- 
ternational _ politics 
are fearful lest our 
vital interests be in- 
jured by the render- 
ing of advisory opin- 
ions. They say that 
we could well protect ourselves were it not 
for them, for, in the case of a dispute with 
another nation we could, if we so chose, 
refrain from submitting the case to the 
World Court, as no nation is obliged to 
submit all its disputes to the Court unless 
it so agrees by treaty with other nations. 
But, it is argued, suppose that a dispute 
should arise which affected American inter- 
ests vitally and that the Council or the 
Assembly of the League of Nations should 
request the Court to hand down an ad- 
visory opinion on the case. Concretely, sup- 
pose the League should ask an advisory 
opinion on the right of a nation to exclude 
immigrants, or to adhere to national poli- 
cies similar to those we have adopted and 
carried out under the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Court might decide that the course 
we had pursued was against the principles 
of international law. Although we would 
not be compelled to abide by the advisory 
opinion rendered by the Court, we would 
nevertheless be placed in an awkward posi- 
tion, for our policy would have been con- 
demned by a body of international justices. 
When the Senate agreed in 1926 that 
the United States should become a mem- 
ber of the World Court, it was very careful 
to attach reservations about these advisory 
opinions. It inserted reservations which in 
fact nullified the Court’s ability to hand 
down these advisory opinions in so far as 
they might affect the interests of the United 
States. It was provided that if an advisory 
opinion were asked for on any matter in 
which the United States had an interest 
or claimed to have an interest, and if the 
United States objected to having the Court 
hand down such an opinion, the Court 
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would not render the advisory opinion. In 
other words, we said that we would join 
the Court if we were given a veto on any 
proposal to have the Court render an ad- 
visory opinion. 

Root Formula 

The other nations immediately rejected 
these terms. They felt that such a reserva- 
tion would completely kill the whole scheme 
of advisory opinions, as the United States 
might well claim an interest in almost any 
international question and could thus pre- 
vent the Court from rendering an advisory 
opinion. In order to get around the diffi- 
culty and work out a plan which would be 
acceptable to both the United States Sen- 
ate and to the members of the World 
Court, the so-called Root-Hurst formula 
was worked out. Mr. Elihu Root and Sir 
Cecil Hurst, a British authority on inter- 
national law and relations, fell upon this 
idea: If the Court were asked to render 
an advisory opinion on any subject, the 
United States might register its objection 
on the ground that such an opinion might 
injure its vital interests. If the other na- 
tions were willing to drop the matter, well 
and good. If they insisted, however, that 
despite the objection of the United States 
the advisory opinion should be rendered, 
then the United States should have the 
right to withdraw from the Court and 
thus not become subject to such decision 
as the Court might render. The other na- 
tions were willing to accept this reserva- 
tion or formula, and the American State 
Department, as well as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
predecessors, wanted the United States to 
enter the Court on these terms. Mr. Roose- 
velt likewise has favored this formula. 

It would be erroneous to assume that 
the United States has now abandoned the 
position to which it has adhered for 12 
years on the conditions of our entry into 
the World Court. The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee did not this time vote 
for adherence to the Court without definite 
reservations. In so far as the much-dis- 
puted advisory opinions are concerned, the 
committee was very specific, declaring in its 
resolution of ratification, upon which the 
Senate will finally vote, that ratification 
would be made “with the clear understand- 
ing of the United States that the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice shall 
not, over an objection by the United States, 
entertain any request for an advisory opin- 
ion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims to 
have an interest.” 


Changes Made 


Essentially, this 
reservation fits in- 
to the provisions 
of the Root-Hurst 
formula, as it has 
been clarified and 
explained by the 
United States De- 
partment of State. 
It is argued by 
supporters of the 
World Court reso- 
lution that the 
Root formula did, 
in fact. make the 
very reservations 
which were at- 
tached bv the For- 
eign Relations 
Committee in vot- 
ing favorably upon 
the proposal. The 
only difference, 
they say, is that 
the committee has 
now stated in very 
clear terms what 
was stated indefi- 
nitely and ambigu- 
ously in the Root- 
Hurst proposal. 
Others, of. course, 
would take excep- 


THE HAGUE PEACE 


tion to this interpretation and would de- 
clare that even if the Senate does ratify 
the new resolution, we will be no further 
ahead than we were in 1926, for we have 
made the same reservations that we made 
then and that these reservations will prove 
unacceptable to the nations which are 
members of the Court. The State De- 
partment, however, seems to have the as- 
surance that these reservations will not 
be rejected by the members of the Court, 
as the wording has been changed so as to 
eliminate some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the earlier reservations. 








| Something to Think About 








1. Are you as much interested in the 
problems of your state as in those of the 
national government? Why or why not? 

2. If your legislature is in session, what 
are the most important measures it is con- 
sidering ? 

3. What kinds of taxes are levied in your 
state? What are some of the kinds of taxes 
not levied in your state but used in certain 
other states? Are any proposals being made 
for a change in your state laws? 

4. Upon what measures is your state co- 
operating with the recovery efforts of the 
national government ? 

5. Describe the World Court, telling how 
it is organized and what cases come before it. 

6. What is meant by “advisory opinions” 
and why has our government feared their 
effects ? 

7. What reservations are attached to the 
resolution by which it is proposed that we 
join the Court? 

8. Why is the case before the Supreme 
Court concerning the constitutionality of 
the gold clause considered so important? 
Why is it said to be unconstitutional? What 
is the reply? 

9. What was the outcome of the plebis- 
cite in the Saar? What will the Council of 


the League of Nations now do with that 
territory ? 
10. Do you agree with Senator Clark’s 


statement concerning war and depression? 
11. What are likely to be some of the 
serious problems raised by the great shifting 
of American population from the country 
and the villages to the towns and cities? 


REFERENCES: (a) World Court and 
Peace. Annals of the American Academy, 
September, 1934, pp. 133-137. (b) Dena- 


tionalising Uncle Sam. National Republic, 
April, 1934, pp. 19+. (c) Ten Years of the 
World Court. Foreign Affairs, October, 1932, 
pp. 81-92. (d) State Finance. The Nation, 
November 7, 1934, pp. 532-533. (e) Taxa- 
tion in the New Social State. The Nation, 
October 17, November 21, December 5, 1934, 
pp. 429-430, 472-474, 505-507, 586-588, 643- 
644. 
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T WOULD be well, as we close the chapter on the 

Jacksonian era and open that important chapter ia 
American history which ends with the outbreak of the 
Civii) War, to pause for a moment and consider the 
question of westward expan- 
sion. Not from a_ political 
standpoint, perhaps, did this 
great westward movement of 
the forties and fifties of the 
last century have such far- 
reaching consequences as from the social and economic 
point of view. What our nation became during the fol- 
lowing decades was in no small measure due to the ever- 
increasing movement of the population from the crowded 
centers of the East to the vast new and undeveloped ter- 
ritories of the Southwest, the Rocky Mountain region, the 
Pacific Coast section and the far Northwest. 

Few critical students of American history would deny 
that the great prosperity which came to the country dur- 
ing later periods was due in large part to the expansion 
toward the West. The opening of new territories called 
for the building of railroads to the extent that within a 
decade the total mileage of the country nearly quadrupled. 
The northern mills and factories greatly increased their 
output of products in order to supply the demands of the 
inhabitants of the newly opened sections. Great new agri- 
cultural sections were opened, and, in the due course of 
time, factories sprang up and new centers of population 
spread out to the regions which had previously been deso- 
late and unproductive. 

Of course, one of the main causes of this great migra- 
tion was the rapidly increasing population which in turn 
was caused by two conditions: the heavy tide of immigra- 
tion from Europe and a steadily mounting birth rate. In 
the 50 years before 1840, according to available statistics, 
fewer than 1,000,000 immigrants came to American shores, 
while during the decade from 1840 to 1850 nearly twice 
that number—i,700,CGG—came io this country, most of 
them from Europe. But immigration was not the only 
cause of the increase, for the total number of inhabitants 
in the country increased far more each year than was in- 
dicated by the figures on immigration. 


Significance of 
great westward 
migrations 


HERE was a natural increase of considerable propor- 

tions; that is, more people were being born each 
year than were dying. In fact, each decade between 1790, 
when the first census was taken, and 1860 there was an 
average increase of 34.6 per 
cent in the population of the 
country. It might be men- 
tioned parenthetically that in 
spite of this rapid growth, the 
population of the United 
States in 1840 was still under 20,000,000. In other words, 
there are more people on relief today than the total popu- 
lation 95 years ago. 

Anyone who would comprehend the great problems in 
our national history must take into account this phenom- 
enal growth in the population of the country. Not only did 
it account for the unusual economic development by pro- 
viding a greater market for the products of farm and fac- 
tory and mill, as we have already pointed out, 


Effects of pop- 
ulation increase 
on economics 
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Population Changes and Their Problems 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


able, so the workers of the industrial centers of the 
East migrated to the West when they lost their jobs and 
were unable any longer to eke out a living for them- 
selves and their families. Even when times were fairly 
prosperous there was constantly a westward migration, 
once the movement had started, for people had hepes 
of earning a better living there than in their own towns 
or cities. Thus it can be seen that population, while 
not the sole cause of the economic progress which the 
country made between the middle of the last century 
and our own time, was at least one of the important 
factors in the industrial development of the United 
States. 


T IS a highly significant fact of our own day that 

this rapid increase in population has been arrested. No 
one knows whether the slowing down in the rate of 
growth is a permanent or a temporary development. 
Whatever the future trend, 
however, the fact of the pres- 
ent is that the population of 
the United States is no longer 
growing as rapidly as it has 
grown in the past. Whereas 
the rate of increase was nearly 35 per cent during each 
decade between 1790 and 1860, and 24.1 per cent each 
decade from 1860 and 1910, it has dropped to 15.5 since 
1910. The decline has been registered in both immi- 
gration and birth rate. Since 1924, immigration has 
been so rigidly curtailed by a series of congressional 
acts that there are now more people leaving our shores 
than there are immigrants to our shores. Likewise, 
there has been a drastic drop in the birth rate, and, 
while there are still more births every year than there 
are deaths, many people are of the opinion that it will 
be only a matter of time until births and deaths are al- 
most equal. That being the case, the population of the 
United States will eventually become stationary. Some 
students of population trends say that it will reach 135,- 
000,000 or 140,000,000, but that higher than that it 
will not go. 

Hand in hand with this decline in the rate of popula- 
tion growth is another development which is of equal 
importance. That is the change which has taken place 
in the occupations of the American people. In 1790 ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the total population was en- 
gaged in agriculture. Since that time, the percentage 
has steadily dropped. In 1880, the farm population 
made up only half the total population of the country. 
By 1930, it had again been cut in two and constituted 
only 25 per cent of the total. Year after year, there has 
been an influx of people from the rural areas to urban 
areas, with the result that our cities have been growing 
in importance and our villages steadily declining. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, for example, nearly 9,000,000 peo- 
ple migrated from rural to urban sections, that figure 
being arrived at after deducting all those who moved 
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from city to country during the same 10-year period. 

All these changes in the character of our population 
have raised problems which call for statesmanship of 
the highest order. It may well be that this decline in 
population growth and this shifting of population from 
the country and the village to the town and the city will 
turn out to be one of the most significant developments 
of the twentieth century. 


AILURE to adjust to the new set of conditions; in- 
F ability to solve the problems which have been raised 
by the change constitutes a threat to the very foundations 
of our civilization. During the last five years, we have 
felt many of the effects of the 
change. The great concentra- 
tion of people in industrial 
centers has rendered millions 
of individuals utterly helpless 
and dependent upon society 
for their subsistence because of the breakdown of the in- 
dustrial machine. In former times, when the nation was 
more agricultural than industrial, they could have at 
least produced enough from the soil to ward off hunger. 
A certain degree of security existed, regardless of gen- 
eral economic conditions in the country. It is easy to 
understand why the greater part of the 15,000,000 people 
who were said to be unemployed in March, 1933, were 
city dwellers. 

Literally hundreds of new problems have been raised 
by these population changes to which we have referred. 
We have shown our ability to handle satisfactorily a 
large number of them. But in the economic field we 
have not yet scratched the surface. We have not yet 
been able to house urban inhabitants as they should be 
housed. We have not yet discovered means of adequately 
protecting their health. In dozens of ways we have not 
afforded them conditions of life which contribute to de- 
cent, to say nothing of comiforiable, iiving. 


Serious problems 
which must 
be faced 


E would not imply that our economic dilemma is 

due entirely or even largely to the fact of declining 
population. That probably plays an insignificant part in 
the present situation. Certainly the other aspect of the 
problem to which we have 
given attention, that is, the 
movement from rural to ur- 
-ban sections—a manifestation 
of the industrialization of the 
nation, does enter very much 
into the present economic picture. 

In the past, we have been accustomed to producing 
more because there was an ever-larger population to ab- 
sorb the production. Today we must find a way of pro- 
ducing as much as our factories are capable of produc- 
ing and getting it distributed to a population which is 
not likely to increase very much. In the past, there was 
a minimum of security for most of the people because 
the country was largely agricultural and the people could 
at least produce what they needed to eat. Today, we 
must find ways and means of giving them a certain 
minimum of security without throwing them  con- 

stantly on society as a whole for food and 
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clothing and shelter. Only by meeting these 
basic problems can we hope ever to deal ef- 
fectively with the hundreds of minor problems 
with which our civilization will be faced in 
the future. 
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President-elect Cleveland is having a difficult time making up his cabinet. 
With inauguration little more than a month off, not a single department 
head has been appointed. Not even a hint has been dropped as to the cabinet’s 


composition, and the situation is causing great uneasiness among Democratic 
politicians. 


Three dynamite explosions rocked London this week as a result of an attempt 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament and the Tower of London. The explosion 
in the House of Commons came at a time when the building was filled with 
sightseers, and many people were injured. Scotland Yard has made no headway 
yet in getting to the bottom of the plot, but suspicion is directed against rebel- 
lious Irish agitators. The United States is being bitterly criticized in English 
papers for harboring noted Irish rebels. 


The “Century” magazine advertises that its February issue will include a 
descriptive article on the Battle of Shiloh, by General Grant; a striking feature 
called “Royalty on the Mississippi,” by Mark Twain; a sketch of Florence by 
William Dean Howells, and a short story by Henry James. 


The German emperor is so ill that political observers are already discussing 
the possible policies of the next kaiser. While the crown princess has tried to 
give the impression that her husband is a liberal, there seems to be little doubt 
that Prince William will align himself with the stanch absolutist and conserv- 


ative group. There is bitter anti-English feeling in this group which Crown 
Prince William is said to share. 


Edwin Booth is giving a series of memorable performances in New York. 
This week he will interpret the roles of Macbeth and Othello. 


; England faces a grave crisis in her attempts to subdue Egypt. Great anxiety 
is felt for General Stewart. After heavy desert fighting it is reported that his 
retreat has been cut off, and no word has come through from him for several 
days. It is rumored that England is willing to assume the administration of 
lower and middle Egypt and to leave upper and equatorial Egypt to the sultan, 
js agaod with ports on the Red Sea. Turkey may have something to say on 

is score. 


A New York publisher declares that Tennyson is losing his popularity in 
America. Some think that his acceptance of a royal title may have been offen- 
sive to our democratic spirit, but the “Times” critic thinks this explanation most 
unlikely. He believes that Americans are much impressed by foreign titles, and 
explains that Britain’s great poet has simply passed the peak of his powers. 


Archduchess Marie Valerie of Austria-Hungary gave a ball this week to 
other children of the nobility who like herself are not yet 17. Each invitation 
was contained in a visiting-card case made of crocodile skin, engraved with the 
monogram of the young Archduchess. 
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